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Cottage Scene at Clonbrony. 


[From Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life.] 


then says, 


knows me, and might be strange to your honour.” 
“ Kindly welcome,” were t! 
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N ingenious and good natured post-boy overturns Lord 
J‘ Colambre in the night, a few miles from Clonbrony ; and 


“ If your honour will lend me your hand ‘tll T pull you 
up the back of the ditch, the horses will stand while we go. 
I'll find you as pretty a lodging for the night, with a widow 
of a brother of my shister’s husband that was, as ever you 
slept in your life; for old Nick or St. Dennis has not found 
‘em out yet; and your honour will be, no compare, snugger 
than the inn at Clonbrony, which has no roof, the devil a 
stick. But where will I get your honour’s hand; for it’s coming 
on so dark, L can’t see rightly. There, you're up now safe. 
Yonder candle’s the house.” “ Goand ask whether they can 
give usa night’s lodging.” “ Is it ask? When L see the light! 
Sure they’d be proud to give the traveller all the beds in the 
house, let alone one. Take care of the potato furrows, that’s 
all, and follow me straight. Vil go on to meet the dog, who 


he first words Lord Colambre 
heard when he approached the cottage; and “ kindly 
welcome” was in the sound of the voice and in the countenance 
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of the old woman, who came out shading her rush-candle from 
the wind, and holding it so as to light the path. When he 
entered the cottage, he saw a cheerful fire, and a neat pretty 
voung woman making it blaze: she curtsied, put her spinning 


whee! out of the way, set a stool by the fire for the stranger; 
ue ina very low tone of voice, “ Kindly we come, 
Sir, etired. “ Put down some eg rs, dear, there’s plenty in 


wl, said the old woman, calling to her; “ [il do the 


bacon. Was not welucky to be up! ‘ibe boy’s gone to bed, 


| waken him,” said she, turning to the postillion; “ and 
he'll help you with the chay, and put your horses in the bier 
for the night. 


‘ 


No: Larry chose to go on to Clonbrony with the horses, 


that he might get the chaise mended betimes for his honour, 
atl ible Was set: ¢ i irel crs, ot potatoes, milk, eggs, 
acon, and © kindiy weicuin to all.” “ Set the sult, 
dear; and the liter, love; wher your head, Grace, 

i “ Grace | id Colambre, looking up; 


and to apologise for his involuatary exclamation he added, 


© Ts Grae a common name in lreland:”?’) © Lean’ say, plase 
r honc tit \ ive her by Lady Clonbrony, from a 
ywn that was her foster-sister, God bless her; 

very f l | he was to us, aud to all when she 

was living wit; but those times are gone past,” said the 
oid woman, with a sigh. lhe youne woman si rhed tov; 


wad sitiiug down by the fre, began to count the notches ina 


bit of stiek, which she held in her hand; and after she 





; af wv ‘ ty 

had co ds them, hed again. “ But don’t be sighing, 
Grace, now,” said the old woman; ‘ sighs is bad sauce 
fou the trave ler’s su ’ - i we wont be trouodling him 
wi h ior hs ada he, iuiming to Lord Colambre, with 
s Ss i@n” J your ex cone to youi hiking ev 6 Pere 
jectly, thauk you. “Then | wish it was a chicken for 
vour sane, il sould buve been, and toast too, had 
wetime. IL wish ft could e you eat anothe: eye.” “ No 
more, tuank You, Wiy BuoU rudy 4 | never ate a bette: supper, 
nor reecived a more hospitable welcome.” “ OU, the welcome 
is all we have to ol r, 

“ May Task what that | said Lord Colambre, looking 
at the notched stic which the young woman beld in her 
hand, and on which her eyes were stil fixed. “ [i’s a tally, 
plase your honour, O, vou'ie a foveigner— [.’s the way the 
labourers keep th recount of the day’s work with the 
overseer. And there’s been a mistake, and ts a dispute here 
between our boy and the ovei r; and she was coudl- 


be he boy's tally, ats in b l, ti ( hor in troth he’s ovel- 
Wwoilt ed.” + VW ould you Waht any tobivge more from me, 
uraing her bead away. “ No, 


mgiher,” said the-girl, ristug and tura 
child; 
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child; get away, for your heart’s full.” She went instantly. 


“Is the boy her brother?” said Lord Colambre. “ No: 
he’s her bachelor,” said the old woman, lowering her voice. 
“ Her bacine lor r” ” That 13, hes sweetheart: for she 1s nol 
my daughter, though you heard her call me mother. The 
boy’s my sou; but [am afeard they must give it up; for 
they’re too poor, and the times is hard, and the agent’s harder 
than the times. There’s two of them, the under and the 
upper; and they grind the substance of one between them, 
and then blow one away like chaff: but we'll not be talking 
of that to spoil your honour’s night's rest. The room’s ready, 
and here’s the rash-light.”. She showed him into a very small, 
but neat room. “ What a comfortable looking bed,” said 
Lord Colambre. “ Ah, these red check curtains,” said she, 
letting then down; “ these have lasted well; they were give 
me by a good friend now far aw ry, over the seas, my Lady 
Clonbrony ; and made by the prettiest hands ever you see, 


her niece’s, Miss Grace Nuvent’s, and she a little child that 


time; sweet love! all gone!” The old woman wiped a tear 

from her eye, and Lord Colambre did what he could to appear 

indifferent. She set down the candle, and left the room; Lord 

Colambre went to bed, but he lay awake, “ revolving sweet 

and bitter theughts.’ 

= 7 “on Bee a 

he kettle was on the fire, tea things set, every thing 

prepared for her : t, by ‘hospitable hostess, who, think- 

| ’ 

ing the gentleman wonld take tea to his breakfast, had sent 

oll a ssoon by the first t to Clonbrony, for an ounce of 


j 


tea, a quarter of sugar, and aloat of white bread; and ther 
was ou the litthe table good cream, milk, butter, ezggs— 
all the promise of an excellent breskfast. It was a fresh morn- 
ing, and there wasa pleasant fire onthe hearth neatly sweptup. 
The old woman was sitting in ker chimney corner, behind a 
little skreen of white-washed wail, built out into the room, for 
the purpose of keeping those who sat at the fire trom the blast 
of thedvor. There wasa loop-hole in this wall, to let the light 
in, just at the height of a person’s head, who was sitting 
near the chimney. The rays of the morving sun now came 


through it, : 





hining across the face of the old woman, as she 
sat knitting: Lord Colambre thought he bad seldom seen a 
more avreeable countenance, tuotelligent eyes, benevolent 
smue,a natural expression of cheerfulness, subdued by age 
and misfortune. “ A good-morrow to you kindly, Sir, and f 
hope you got the night well? A fine day for as this Sunday 
morning ; my Grace is gone to early prayers, so your honour 
will be conient with an old woman to make your breakfast. 
O, let me put in pienty, or it will never be good ; and if your 
honour takes stiral ut, an old hand will engage to make 
that to your liki g uny way, for by great happiness we have 


yhat 
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what will just answer for you, of the nicest meal the miller 
made my Grace a compliment of, last time she went to the 
mill,’ 

In the course of conversation, she informs her guest of the 
precarious tenure on which she held the little possession that 
formed her only means of subsistence. 

“ The good lord himself granted us the /ase; the life's 
dropped, and the years is out; but we had a promise of 
revewal in writing from the landlord. God bless him! if he 
was not away, he’d be a good gentleman, and we'd be happy 
and sate.” “ But if you have a promise in writing of a 
renewal, surely, you are safe, whether your landlord is abseat 
or present.” “ Ah,no! that makes a great differ, when there's 
no eye or hand over the agent. Yet, indeed, there,” added 
she, afier a pause, “ as you say, [think we are sale; for we 
have that memorandum in writing, with a pencil, uader his own 
hand, on the back of the /ase, to ine, by the same token 
when my good lord had his fuot on the step of the coach, 
going away; and I'll never forget the smile of her that 
got that good turn done for we, Miss Grace. And just when 
she was going to England and London, and young as she 
was, to have the thought to stop and turn to the likes of 
me! QO, then, if you could see her, and know her as | did! 
Thet was the comforting angel upon earth—look and voice, 
and heart and all! O, that she was here present, this minute! 
But did you scald yourself?” said the widow to Lord Co- 
Jainbre. * Sure, you must have scalded yourself; for you 
poured the kettle straight over your hand, and it boiling! 
O deear! to think of so young a gentleman’s hand shaking 
so like my own.” Luckily, to prevent her pursuing her 
observations from the hand to the face, which might have 
betrayed more than Lord Colambre wistied she should know, 
her own Grace came in at this instani—“ There, it’s for you 
safe, mother dear—the dase !” suid Grace, throwing a packet 
into her lap. The old woman lifted up ber hands to Heaven 
with the jcase between them—** Thanks be to Heaven!” 
Grace passed on, and sunk down on the first seat she could 
reach. ler face flushed, and, looking much fatigued, she 
loosened the strings of her bounet and cloak—* Then, Tm 
tired !” but, recollecting hersell, she rose, and curtsied to the 
gentleman, “ What tired ye, dear 7°—* Why, alter prayers, 
we had to go—for the agent was pot at prayers, nor at 
home for us, when we called—we bad to go all the way up to 
the castle ; and there, by great good luck, we found Mr. 
Nick Garraghty himself, come from Dublin, and the dase iu 
his hands; and he sealed itup that way, and handed it to me 
very civil. never saw him so good—theugh he offered mea 


glass of spirits, which was not manuers to a decent young 
woman, 
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woman, in a morning—as Brian noticed after.” But why didn’t 
Brian come home all the way with you, Grace?” “ He would 
have seen me home,” said Grace, “ only that he went up 
a piece of the mountain for some stones or ore for the 
veutleman, for he had the manners to think of him this morn- 
ing, though shame for me, I bad not, when | came in, or [ 
would not have told you all this, and he himself by. See, 
there he is, mother.” Brian came in very hot, out of breath, 
with his hat full of stones. “ Good morrow to your honour.” 
I was in bed last night; and sorry they did not call me upto be 
of sarvice. Larry was telling us, this Morning, your honour’s 
from Wales, and looking for mines in Ireland, and | heard 
talk that there was one von our mountain—may be, you'd be 


curous to see; and so, | brought the best L could, but ’m no 


judge.” 
“ >,Y* 





An interesting Account of the Interior of the Seragiio at 
Conste ntinople. 


[From Clarke’s Travels in Greece, &c.] 


RB SYOND the great chamber of audience is the assembly 
> room of the sultan, when he is in the charem. Here we 
observed the magnificent lustre before mentioned. The sultan 
ometimes visits this chamber during the winter, to hear 
inusic, and to amuse himself with his favourites. It is sur- 
rounded by mirrors. ‘The other ornaments display that strange 
ixture of maguificence and wretchedness which characterise 


t F 
1 ! P i * oe = 2 ’ : 
all the state chambers of ‘Turkish erandees. Leaving the 
i ! ’ { ' H 
as embli -room by the same cool tnrough Which we entered, 


° i ! . ! 
and conlbuibg along thie Ppassace, as before, woich rans parallel 
to the sea-shore, we at length reached, what might be termed 
the Sanctum Sanctorum of this Paphian temple, the baths 


of the sultan mother and the four pripcipal suitanas.— 


Piese are small, but very elegant, coustructed of white 
maible, and lighted by ground glass above. At the upper end 
is a raised sudatory and bath forthe sultan mother, concealed by 
lattice-work from the rest of the apartment.  Founteins 


play constantly into the floor of this bath, from all its sides ; 
and every degice of refined lux ry has been added to the 
work, which a ' ople, of all others best versed in the cere- 
monies of the bath, have been capable of inventing or re- 


quiing. 
; o 
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Leaving the bath, and returning along the passage by which 
we came, we entered what is called the chamber of repose, 
Nothing need be said of it, except that it commands the 
finest view any where aflorded from this point of the seraglio, 
It forms a part of the building well known to strangers, from 
the circumstance of its being supported, towards the sea 
by twelve columns of that beautiful and rare breccia, the 
viride Lacedemonium of Pliny* called by Italians II verde 
antico. These columns are of the finest quality ever seen; and 
each of them consists of one entire stone. The two interior 
pillars are of green Egyptian breccia, more beautiful than any 
specimen of the kind existing. 

We now proceeded to that part of the charem which looks 
into the seraglio garden, and entered a large apartment, 
called Chalved Yic rizy, or, as the French would express it, 
Salle de Promenade. ‘Hes the other ladies of the charem en- 
teitain themselves, by hearing and seeing comedies, farcical 
representations, dances, and music. We found it in the state 
of an old lumber room. Large dusty pier-glasses, in heavy 
gilded frames, neglected and broken, stood, like the Vicar of 
Waketield’s family picture, leaning against the wall, the whole 
Jength of one side of the room. Old fu rit re; shabby 
bureaus of the worst English work, made of oak, walnut, or 


i 


mahogany; inlaid broken cabinets; seattered fragments of 


chandeliers : scraps of paper, silk rags, and empty con- 
fectionary boxes; were the only objects in this part of the 
p! ice, 

Krom this room we descended into the court of the charem; 
and, having crossed it, ascended, by a flight of steps, to 
an upper parterre, for the purpose of examining a part of the 
building appropriated to the inferior ladies of the seraglic. 
Finding it exactly upon the plan of the rest, only worse 
furnished, and in a more wretched state, we returned, to quit 
the charem entirely, and effect our retreat to the garden. 
The reader may imagine our consternation, on finding that 
the great door was closed upon us, and that we were locked in. 
Listening, to asceriain if any one was stirring, we discovered 
that a slave had entered to feed some turkeys, who were 
gobbling and making a great noise at a small distance. We 
profited by their tumult, to force back the huge lock of the gate 
with a large stone, which fortunately yielded to our blows, and 
we made our escape. 

We now quitted the lower garden of the seraglio, and 
ascended, by a paved road, towards the chamberof the garden 
of hyacinths. ‘This promised to be interesting, as we were 

, told 


* « Pretiosissimi quidem generis, cunctisque hilarius.” Nat. lis 
Db. XXXVI.C. 7> 


i) 
‘l 
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told the sultan passed almost all his private hours in that apart- 
ment; and the view of 1 might make us acquainted with oc- 
cupations and amusemenis, which characterize the man, di- 
vested of the outward parade of the sulian. We presently 
turned from the paved ascent, towards the right, and entered 
asmall garden, laid out into very neat oblong borders, edged 
with porcelain, or Dutch tiles. Hereno plant issuffered to grow, 
except the hyacinth; whence the name of this garden, and 
the chamber it contains. We examined this apartment, by 
looking through a window. Nothingcan be more magnificent. 
Three sides of it were surrounded by a divAn, the cushions and 
pillows of which were of black embroidered satin. Opposite 
the windows of the chamber wasa fire-place, after the ordinary 
European fashion; and on each side of this, a door covered 
with hangings of crimson cloth. Between each of these 
doors and the fire-place appeared a g¢lass-case, containing 
the sultan’s private library; every volume being in manuscript, 
and upon shelves, one above the other, and the title of each 
book written upon the edg 
of the room, which was of burnished gold, opposite each of 
the doors, and also opposite to the fire-place, hung three gilt 
cages, containing sma!l figures of artificial birds: these sung 
by mechanism. In the centre of the room stood an enor- 
mous gilt brazier, supported im an ewer, by four massive 


. ’ + 
es of its leaves. From the ceiling 


claws, like vessels seen under side-boards in England. Oppo- 
site to the entrance, on one side of the apartment, was a 
raised bench, crossing a door, on which were placed an em- 
broidered uapkin, a vase, and bason, for washing the beard 
and hands. Over this bench, upon the wail, was suspended 
the large embroidered porte-feuille, worked with silver 
thread on yellow leather, which is carried in procession whea 
the sultan goes to mosque, or elsewhere in public,’ to. con- 
tain the pe titions presente d by hi subjects. In a nook close to 
the door was also a pair of yellow boots; and on the bench, 


by the ewer, a pair of slippersof thesame materials. ‘hese are 
placed at the entrance of every apartment frequented by the 


~ 


sult i). The {] Or Wa covered with cobelins tape try 5 and 





+} ' . _— , ° ' } . 
the ceiling, as before stated, moenificently gilded aud bur- 
nished. Groupes of army hb: $ pistol , snbres, ind poignat Sy 
were disposed, with very ie lar taste and ef} ct, on the ditle- 
rent compartinents of = t! walls; the hand] and scab- 
r ! ! } : } ‘ ee } 
bards of which were covered with diamonds of very large 
size: these, as they glittered around, gave a most gorgeous 
~ ; : : . ss 
eliect to th plendout f this sumptuous ¢ uber, 
W | } ae . j . ‘ ; és | ane her 
e bad rce ended rvey of this cosily scene, when, 
to our great dismay, a bostanehy made his appe:ran within 
the apartment 5 but, fortunatel for us, h head was turned 
from the window, end \ ninediately sunk below it, creep- 
ine 
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ing upon our hands and knees, until we got clear of the gardea 
ef hyacinths. Thence, ascending to the upper w alks, we 
passed an aviary of nightingales. 

The walks in the upper garden are very small, in wretched 
condition, and laid out in worse taste than the fore-court of g 
Dutchiman’s house in the suburbs of the Hague. Small as 
they are, they constituted, until lately, the whole of the se. 
raglio gardens near (he sea; and from them may be scen the 
whole prospect of the entrance to the canal, and the Opposite 
coast of Scutary. Here, an old kiosk, is seen, a very ordinary 
warble slab, supported on iron cramps: this, nevertheless, 
was a present from Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. It is pre. 
cisely the sort of sideboard seen in the lowest inns of England; 
and, while it may be said no person would pay half the amount 
of its freight to send it back again, it shews the nature of 
the presents then made to the Porte by foreign princes, 
From these formal parterres we descended to the gardener’s 
lodge, and left the gardens by the gate through which we 
entered. 

i never should have offered so copious a detail of the scenery 
of this remarkable place, if | did not believe that an ac- 
count of the interior of the seraglio would be satisfactory, 
from the secluded nature of the objects to which it bears re- 
ference, and the little probability there is of so favourable an 
opportunity being again granted, to any traveller, for its in- 


vestigation. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.} 
WALKING DRESS. 
JFACONET muslin dress, made rather below the knee, 
F and open in front; twimmed round with a rich worked 
nuslin border scollope:!,and laid on rather full: waist moderately 


5 
' 


} 

long, and a collar falling about a nai! over the throat, which, as 

well as thesleeve, is edged with the same patte rn trimming asthe 

dress, but not more than half the width, the sleeve made very 
igand loose. Petticoat of jaconet mu 


, trimmed to cor- 
' 
respond with the dress. White shawl, of the newly invented 


' ’ H r 
slik and cotton tWlil, With a Pi *h coloure dbordei thrown iN ysely 


over the shoulders. Cottage bonnet of vellow twilled sarsenet, 
tied under the chin with a large row of yellow ribband, small 
front, which displays a rich lace cap, a bunch of corn flowers 
infront. Yellow kid sandals and glove 
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EVENING DRESS. 


Demy-train of pale amber, white satin body, made tight to 
ihe shape,and very low in the bosom, whicli is square, and 
trimmed round with a puffing of rich lace; between every puff, 
a white silk small Spanish button, which has an extremely 
elegant effect; an epaulet sleeve, very short and full, witha 
double uimming of puffed lace, ornamented also with Spanish 
buttons. White satin sash, finished at the ends witha rich 
white silk fringe. ‘Topaz necklace and ear-rings; gold chain 
of very light and elegant workmanship, and a glass rather 
larger than they have lately been worn. Hair divided on the 
forehead, and dressed very full on each temple; part of the 
front hairis broughtovertothe right side, and fallsin loose ring- 
Jets in the neck ; elegant half wreath of artificial flowers, com- 
posed of various coloured precious stones. White and silver 
fan, white kil gloves, and white satin slippers, with a plaiung 
of ribband instead of rosettes, 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The only novelty in head-dresses is the gipsey cap, the form 
of which is that of a small gipsey hat, but it is composed en- 
tirely of lace; round the edge it is wired to keep it in shape, 
aud trimmed so as to conceal the wire with a plaiting of net; 
a small bouquet of artificial flowers in front, and an end of the 
lace of which it is composed, falls to the right side ; it is worn 
very much on one side of the head. 

Short white, and coloured silk boots, still continue to be 
worn, and are slashed a la Wellington, the same as last 
month. 

In jewellery, coloured stones are universal. Fans are in- 
éreasing In size. 


(From “ Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, §c.”) 
PROMENADE COSTUME. 


A plain muslin robe, finished at the bottom with a border 
of need!e-work, long full sleeves, and formed high in the neck, 
with simple collar, confined in the centre of the throat with 
atopaz brooch, and buttoned down the bosom; an amber- 
coloured sash, tied in irregular bows and ends in front of the 
figure. A rosary and cross of the coquilla nut. A lapelled 
cloak, of bright amber or yellow crape, faced with satin, and 
edged with fluted ribband of the same colour. A Wellington 
hat of straw, trimmed with white ribband. Gloves and shoes 
of yellow kid, 


Vol, 52. 
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AUTUMNAL CARRIAGE, OR MORNING COSTUME, 


A plain jaconet muslin robe, formed high in the neck, with 
double frills of deep vandyke face. A grey satin spencer, 
ornamented with silver cord and buttons en mi/itatre, and con. 
fined at the throat with a correspondent cord and tassels; 
the spencer furmed without a collar, and the double frill of 
the morning robe falling over. A quartered foundiing eap of 
lace, confined with a full band of the same under the chin, 
and Ornatuented on one side with an autumnal flower. Shoes 
of grey kid; gloves, lemon colour; and ridicule of purple 


velvet. 








FIORIN GRASS. 


our readers with the folloWipe article on the 1pteresting 


We are glad to embrace the opportunity of presenting 
/ Pj J b 
subject of this wonderful grass: Dy, Richardson, of Ireland, 
its discoverer, patron, and successful cultivator, having in 
serted the tvilowing letter in the Farmer’s Journal, from which 


we now eXtraclil. 


May, Ireland, August 16, 1812. 
SIR, 


As niy own fiorin crops, and those of my friends who have 
cultivated this grass with success, must remain on the ground 
uncut until October Ist, andas the operation of mowing will 
probably be carried on during the whole month, and that of 
hay-making some weeks longer, | am desirous that agri- 
Cohturists should know where they may obtain satisfaction 
on this iaiportant subject ; where the incredulous may satisly 
his doubfs as to the immense produce so often stated to 
be mowed from this over-looked grass ; aud where he may 
Satisty himself as tothe facil iy of saving these enormous 


ry 


crops ll a season hitherto deemed ut erly unlit for suca put- 
pose a. 

To commeuce with England—Lord Rous was my first 
corresponden from anoles kingdoin ; his lord vip has been 
cultivating fiorin three or four years, and, as he informed me, 
with much success. 

Lhe marchioness of Salisbury, too, is a zealous amateuse. 

‘ ie] 
Llatheld are ve ry sanguine. 
Mr. Juhues, member for Cardiganshire, is one of my younge 


> ’ . | 
eorrespondents 5 but though 


} , . ' ' ae + 
Her | dyships expectations of a good crop Unis season at 


st 
tein the Held, be has made ill 
smecnds DY GOCITY, Zeal, and activity - relying upon which, 4 


: yenlure 
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venture to hold cut the Haford crops for inspection, probably 
the most extensive of any yet cultivated in Britain, except 
Mr. Mille r’s. 

Whether the English growers of fiorin will so conquer 
old prejudices as to encounter the formidable season L recom- 
mend, especially as they sce so much hay spoiled by the 
nightly rains of this year, 1 cannot say; but I have fall 
confidence in the obedience of my Scottish pupils, upon 
whom [ expressed, in person, the necessity of late mowing; 
anong these I venture to point out for inspection the crops of 
my venerable friend Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton; of Mr. Young, 
of Harbourn; and of Mr. Houston,of Johnston, near Paisley; 
all these crops [ bave examined. 

My friend, Sir James Stewart's fiorin, I laid down myself 
early in May, and yet I expect a good crop this same 
year; and Mr. Baird, of Shotts [ron Works, writes to me 
they are as certain of a magnificent crop from the ground 
I myself laid down for him on the 13th of May; and 
that be is determined not to mow until January. I found 
Mr. Baird paying @s. 6d, for 22ibs. of hay; [ believe he 
is satisfied that L shall protect him from such prices in 
future, 

To the Scorch crops I rely upon, | may add, (provided 
it be protected,) the piece laid down by Sir John Sin- 
clair, near Queen-street, Edinburgh: L had been told this 
experiment failed, but [ was highly gratified to find its 
lixuriance, in May last, equal to that of my own best 
meadow, 

[ shall refer amateurs to very few Irish crops, and only 
to such as are well worth inspection: [| commence with the 
marguis of Hertiord’s seven acre meadow on the moune 
lain head side, leading to Crienevy from Belfast ; the soil 
peat and moor; the surface was heathy; the elevation 
Y60 feet above the level of the sea; yet | answer for it, the 
crop will be found far toexceed any in Britain, (not fiorin,) 
though the preparation of the ground forit commenced only 
on the iOth of Aucust, Isilsa rapid change from the wild 
face of nature to a luxuriant crop of great value, aud certain 
permanc nee. 

The hext crop [ rete r to is near Coleraine, laid down in 


ay ' ) 
November, 1809, by my iriend Mr. M‘Naughton, knight 


1 ‘ ' 


of the shire of Antrim. Jhs crop, in I8l0, was valuable ; 
in 1811, it amounted to (and the whole would have averaged) 
near seven tons of dry hay to the Hoglsh acre: the duke of 
Buecleugh viewed it with much astonishment early in 
August; and | heard Mr. M‘Naughion, at bis table, assure 
his grace, that be would not take thirty guineas an acre 
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for the crop. I am confident it will reach ten tons of 
hay, pertectly dry and fit for storage, to the English acre, 

L have twenty acres myself at Clonfecle, many of which 
[ have no doubt will also reach ten tons; L have my fiorin in 
@ great diversity of ground, and vary the circumstances at- 
tending it occasionally. L have also some failures, whence 
more instruction may be derived from inspection. I have 
likewise three or four acres at Portrush, not so fine, vet very 
valuable ; and [ can show, both at Clonfecle and Portrush, 
luxuriant fiorin crops, never laid down, or the surface broken 
up; the spontaneous fiorin merely encouraged by light manure, 
and protected from the scythe until October, or rather Novem. 
ber. 

Be it remembered, that fiorin hay is at the same time fur 
superior in quality to any other—preferred by all cattle ; im- 
proving the quality and increasing the quantity of milk 
given by cows fed upon it; and ascertained to possess far 
greater fattening powers than any other hay. 

The statements so ofien made of the extraordinary value 
of this indigenous grass, should rouse the attention of 
agriculturalists ; they are all deeply interested in the question, 
and are now shown with what facility they can ascertain 
the truth of my positions, which, if true, prove that their 
cattle of every description may be fed through the winter at 
one-third of the expense they have hitherto cost the pro- 
prietors, 

In a national point of view, the establishment of the value 
of fiorin glass is of infinitely more importance: it is not 
a creat many years since we Were a grain exporting counuy ; 
but now, for several successive years, we have regularly im 
ported grain to an tnimecnse and alarming extent; and even 
so, we with difficulty escape the horrors of famine ; and 
allthis with an increase of population steadily progressive. 
1 shall probably be laugued atfor saying this gloomy prospect 
would instantly brighten up, could the couviction of the 
value of fiorin be generally established; could the opiuion- 
f England be persuaded to open their 


ated landholders o 
eyes, and to inspect t 
this grass V ith SUCCESS, and who are now ready to exo 
their crops in the greatest luxuriance. Never was positiot 
“ that a general 
rotroduction of fivrin culture would instantly puta stop to the 
re us from future 


; 
he crops of those who have cultivaied 
i 


more easily and simply demonstrated, than 


a 


importation of grain, and effectually secure 1 
scurcities.” 

England and Wales contain six million acres of meadow, 
always good land; my friend Mr. Curwen, some years ago, 
made one ton and. a half the averace amount of our hay 
crops ; and I have respectable auche ity lor saying that 
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two tons of hav is a fine crop. Now, in admitting the 
average value of horin crops to be six tons, | know I makea 


very creat cone on: two million acres, therefore, of fiorin 
meadow, would give the same quantity of hay that the present 
six m is do, and of far I quality : of course, we 
have four million acres of ground thrown back upon our 
hands, which, of necessity, must be consigned to the plough; 
and whoever il! take the trouble to “calculate, will find 


that half the prodace of four million acres, in the regular 
course of cultivation, will do far more than cover the heaviest 
importation ever m ide in any one year, or the deficiency 
of our crops in the worst year. Nor is it through our pre- 
sent mendows alone the introduction of fiorin culture will 
serve to augment our growth of corn ; the heaths, the moors, 
and the wastes of England, are mos stuf them well adapted 
to the erowth of fiorin; the cultivation of much of these 
will so increase the quantity of hay, that far more cattle will be 
kept than forme ly; our agrict Itural field will be extended by 
the facility of maintai ning horses, and our crops will be im- 
proved by the increase of “animal manure. 

Mountain is the grand field for fiorin improvement ; 
much of the early part of this summer has been employed 
in proving to my Scotch and Wicklow friends, that every 
mountain farm imay afford a fiorin meadow suthcient to main- 
tain in winter the cattle it can graze in summer, and in 
making selections of the proper scites; my Communications 
are beginning to produce some effect on the Welsh moun- 
tains; and the late transactions of the Workington Agri- 
cultural Society show wi th what facility meadows, sufticient for 

every purpose, ¢ ould be formed on the fells of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland; the plough will ascend farther as the 
manure becomes abundant. 

I shall conclude by requesting the agricultural world to ab- 
tain from speculation a priori; not to discuss probabilities, 
but to look to the facts, which, if they please, they may 
have before their eyes ; aud, instead of listening to vain cavile 
lers, to attend to the lessons of those who have already suc- 


I am, Sir, &e. 


W. RICHARDSON, D.D, 





An ANECDOTE. 


\ Party o f Bri itish naval and military officers were not long 
d sin ini inaiunele at some distance from Madras, 


whea a ferocious tiger rushed in among them, seized a young 
midshipman 
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midshipman who happened to be present, and flung him 
cress his back. In the first emoiion of surprise and frigh 


the ether officers had all snatched up their arms, and eo 
tired some paces from their assal) ant, Who now sieod lashing 
his sides with his tail, and gnashing his teeth, as if dubious 
whether he should seize on more prey, or retire with that of 
which be was already possessed. It is usual for the tiger, 
before he seizes his prey, to bereave it of life by ‘ 1 pat 
op the head, which generally breaks the scull, but this is 
not his invariable practice, The little midshipman Jay 
motionless on the back of his ene my; but, neverthel $s, 
the oticers, who were not certain whether he had received the 
deadly pat or not, dreaded to fire, lest they should kill him 
together with the tiger. While in this state of sus spens 

they perceived the hand of the youth pass with a gentle 
mation over the side of the animal, and conceivirg this to 
yesult from the convulsive throbs of death, they were about 
ta fire, when instantly, to their utter astonishment, the tiger 
dropped stone dead, and their young friend sprung from the 
carcass, Waving ID triumph a bloody dirk, dri we fram the heart, 
which he had been feeling for with ‘all possible circumspe etion 
and caoluess, when the motion of bis hand had been taken for 


a dying spasin. 





INTERESTING TRIALS, 
CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES. 
CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE, ABERDEEN, SEPTEMBER 23. 


de court proceeded to the case of G. Lyon, vintner, and 
eldest baillie Oi the burg of Inverary, accnsed of 
malversation of office, in having celebrated clandestine 
tMarniaages, and taken and received pecuniary recowmi pense, 
The libel proceeded on the act of 1664, cap. 34, and also on 
the common law. Messrs. Gordon and Luinsden, advocates, 
yppeared as counsel for Mr. Ly mm, and stated various objec. 
mens to the rele vanecy of the wmdictme ut, the ereater par of 


' ' ' , 
\ ich, ate considerable GiscussiOon, Were Sustained: and 


: 
that part only of the indictment which charged the pannel 
receiving pecuniary recompense, was found relevant. 


ivi . Lyo: dented the whole of the charge; and his 


counsel 
declared their readiness to meet the pubhe prosecutor on it; 
but the advocate dc pute, from various circumstances, moved 
the court to desert the diet pro foco et dempore. 

‘oy ! ad ‘ ! 1 ' 4 

bbe Lord Justice Clerk observed, that between the pre- 
sent case, and that which occurred at Jedburgh last cireuit, 
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there was a marked distinction, in so far as that the pannels 
jn the latter were accused, and found guilty of assuming 
the clerical profession, and in that character celebrating 
matriages according to the established forms of our national 
church: whereas, in the present instance, no stich acca- 
sation appeared. Lord Wermand coincided in opinion with 
his lordship, and Mr. Lyon was dismissed from the bar. 


COURT OF REQUESTS, SerremBer 29. 
LEWIN, ESO. tv. ——. 


THE defendant in this case was the proprietor of a stage- 
coach, and the plaintiff! a gentleman of considerable property, 
residing in the country. The sum sought to be recovered 
was 5s. Gd. the value put by the plainutl upon a brace of 
plump partridges, sent to town to a friend by the deiendaut’s 
coach. The case arose OUL OF au existing grevance vi serious 
magnitude to the public, namely, the birds in question having 
been changed by the persons about the coach-office, after 
their arrival in town. ‘Lhe tollowing circumstances led to 
a discovery of the transaction. A friend of Mr. Lewin’s, 
to whom for some years past he has been in the habit of 
sending game during the season, wrote to bim a few days 
since, requesting him vot to send any more, unless he couhd 
send them fresh and fresh. Mr. Lewin, conscious that 
he never sent any that were not so, immediately on receiv- 
ing his friend’s letter, intimating that lus civilities in future 
would readily be dispensed with, procured a brace of fine 
birds, and, whilst yet warm and fluttering, and wih the 
lite’s blood quivering round their hearts, sealed them with 
his own signet, in a private place ander the wing, and direct- 
ing them to his friend, dispatched them to London by his 
usual conveyance, and, in the course of the day, took his 
journey himself by another coach, and was at his friend’s 
house almost as soon as his feathered outriders. On_ his 
arrival, he told his friend he was come to partake of the 
supper he had seat him in the morning, and was, in rey ly, 


t 
Li thi =i 
assured, that not ouly was he welcome to partake, but that 


the whole were fully at his service, if he could prevail on 
the goddess who presided over the culinary utensils and 


kitehen department, yelept Mrs. Cook, to defile her deli- 
cate fingers, and pumsh her olfactory nerves, by spitting them. 
Mr. Lewin expressed his surprise that these unfortunate 
little victiins of his murderous aim, which in the moromg 
Were sporung in the regions of air should so soon have e@x- 
hibiied such = stro vy syinptoils of mortality, and requ ted 
to sce them. du compliance with lis request they wore 

U mntruduced, 
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introduced, and gave notice of their approach long before 
they reached his nose, and upon as close an examination as 
circumstances would allow taking place, he was convinced, 
without looking under their wings, that they were not 
the dear little creatures with whom he parted in the morn- 
ing; and that if be bad ever had the pleasure of hear. 
ing their sweet notes, so agreeable to the ears of every 
sportsman, it must bave been many days before, as they 
were in such astate that they would scarcely hold together, 
To check this abuse, if possible, he instantly determined on 
bringing the case before the court, and to hear their decision 
on it. 

The defendant being called on for his defence, did not attempt 
to deny that the abuse of exchanging game did exist among 
the porters and others about the great inns, to a considerable 
extent; but said, he trusted he should not be held answerable 
for that to which it was not possible for him personally to 
atiend, 

The court, however, were of a different opinion, and in- 
formed him be was liable for all the acts of bis agents; and 
to mark their opinion strongly, ordered him to pay the sum de- 
manded by Mr, Lewin, together with costs, and that geutle- 
man’s travelling expences. 





RUSSIAN SCHOOL AND LITERATL 

N the course of 1811, the emperor of Russia founded at 

Zarsko Zelo, an introductory school for youtlis destined 
to fill the first offices of the state. Only y young nobility of 
good morals will be admitted ; they must already have received 
the rudiments of geueral instruction. The number is never to 
be below twenty; and never to exceed fifty. The number of 
professors is 14; "they teach the Russian, German, and French 
languages ; the ‘moral sciences, mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, history, the belles-lettres, the fine arts, and the use cl 
arms. 

By a sketch of the literature of Russia, from 1801 to 1905, 
lately published, it appears that the number of works puab- 
lished within five years was 1304; of which 756 were 
originals, and 348 translations. ‘The number of works 
translated from tne Fiench amounted to 262 ; the number 
trom the German to 198. ‘he works in theology, were 


213; those iv philosophy only 22; the novels2iv. ‘The num- 
ber by Russian liying authors were SS9; anonymous works 


> 
were 742. 
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COCK-ROACHES. 


Constant Reader at Camelford writes word that “ A mix- 

ture of treacle and water in an earthen pan, put under 

the grate, after the fire is taken out in the evening, will destroy 
cock-roaches or house-beetles, and crickets.” 











Inscription on a Tomb lately erected in Chiswick Church- 
yard, Middlesex. 


THIS MONUMENT 
Ts dedicated to the memory of 
PHILIP JAMES DE LOUTHERBOURGH, Esq. R. A. 
Who was born at Basle, in Swisserland, November 1, 1740; 
was elected a Member of the Royal Academy, London, No- 
vember 28, 1781; aud departed this life at Hammersmith Ter- 
race, March 11,1812, aged 72 years. 


With talents brilliant, and supereminent 
As an artist, 

He united the still] more enviable endowments 
Of a cultivated, enlarged, and elevated mind; 
Adding to both, those superior qualities of the heart 
Which entitled him, 

As a man, and as a Christian, 

To the cordial respect of the wise and good. 


In him 
Science was associated with faith, 
Piety with liberality, 
Virtue with suavity of manners, 
And the rational use of this world 
With the ennobling hope of a world to come. 
A deathless fame will record his professional excellence, 
But to the hand of friendship belongs the office 
Of strewing on his tomb these moral flowers 
Which displayed themselves in his life, 
And which rendered him estimable 
As a social being. 





Here, Loutherbourg! repose thy laurel’d head! 
While art is cherish’d thou can’st ne’er be dead: 
Salvator, Poussin, Claude, thy skill combines, 
And beauteous nature lives in thy designs. 

C. L. M. 


Vol. 52. 6 Hl Answer, 
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Answer, by B. Belcher, ta the Rebus, inserted July 20. 


RIEND PITMAN did the rebus write, 
And I his name now now bring to light. 
*,* We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate; H.1. Parker, of Castle Cary; J- Jane, of North Cadbury; and:J.Mi. 
ners, of Falmouth. 





——— 





Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to W. Bickbam’s Charade, 
inserted July 20. 


yes CHARADE I sead over twice, 
And PASSION FLOWER saw in a trice, 


+*t J. H. M. of Blackwater, has also answered this charade. 








qu 


Answer, by W. Terry, of Plymouth, to the Rebus, by N’importe qui, inserted 
Jrly 27. 


HEN time shall be no more, O awful thought, 
When this large Sphere is to an Stom brougt, 
Then ATMOSPHERE shall vanish, worids dissolve, 
And in their boundless track no more revolve. 


+1T Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s, 
gate; W. Bickham, of Spring-garden, near Ashburton; H. Welsfurd, of 
Crediton; J. Davey; J. Posticthwaite of the ryyal marines; and I. L. Vey, 
sey, of Rackenford. 

















A REBUS, by Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate. 


WO verbs, ye gents. aright combine, 
A well-known bird you will define, 





4 REBUS, éy J. Postlethwaite, of the Reyal Marines. 


HAT is in battle often ta’en ; 

What ornaments the verdant plain ; 
What in the field all soldiers wear; 
What oft you are when chill’d with air; 
What in a door you may espy ; 
And what I'd do if I were dry: 
Who by the initials my whole gains, 
To him I'll give it for his pains, 


A REBUS, dy J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston. 


Foreign city first espy ; 

A foreign island next desery ; 
A foreign town likewise explain; 
A foreign river ascertain ; 
A foreign furious animal, 
I’d have you for my last, Sirs, tell: 
The initials take, combine the same, 
A foreign mountain then you'll name. 


9 POETRY 
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THE FIRST HAPPY HOME. 


se ET are there charms that truth herself approves 
In the first happy home, which gives us back 

Beneath the covert of o’erarching groves, 

Life’s lovely prime—how sweet the vernal track! 

For, rosy-featur’d health, that mourns no lack 

Of balmy sleep, was wont to wander there; 

And inaocence, that never knew the rack 

Of conscience, thither would in smiles repair, 

With mounting spirits light,.and vacancy from care, 


And the dear forms of vanisht joy, that charm'd 
Amidst our frolic sports the exulting heart; 

And many an ardent friendship unalarm’d 

By cold neglect, or fear of treacherous art ; 

And confidence whose looks the soul impart ; 

And elevated hope alert and gay ; 

While, as every step new objects start 

More brilliant than the blush of orient May, 

The little stranger laughs, and trips his faery way,”’ 


[Poems, in 5 vols. vol. 1, p. 60, 61.] 





SCENE ENDEARED TO CHILDHOOD. 


- OW from an evening-picture a man sought 
LN The balm that soothes to rest disordered thought 

Greeting, as still its beech it murmur’d by, 

The small clear brook, that pleas’d his intant eye. 

* Sweet fount (he cried) to superstitious fear 

‘Tho’ sacred, more to bayish fancy dear; 

‘Thou, who so many a ) see prank bast seen, 

Still sparkling from thy moss.of vivid green, 

Where oft, at eve, as frolic imps we play’d, 

The giow-worm twinkled thro’ the quivering shade ; 

Where, to thy tinklings (then without a sigh) * 

Listening we paus’d, or laugh’d we knew not why.” 


{ Poems, in 3 vols. vol. 2, p, 208.J 


TUE PROSPECTS OF YOUTH. 


—_— .*6 

No R TUR®D in the seat 
Of academic case, he there imbib’d 
‘The Jove of sacred wisdom: tho’ the muse 
Of Siloa, uninvok’d, inspir’d not then 
His song. But in those avenues that erst 
O’erarch’d a Bagot (proud to embower such worth, 
Such vistues in their venerable shade 
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There, musing oft on future scenes, he form’d 
The prospect of ideal good—to flow 

From his impassion’d preaching. Nor unmark’d 
His decent fane, nor unreview’d his charge; 
That not at distance from his native spot 

Beyond the woody Tamar, fancy trac’d; 

And, as she spread, the glowing tint, it seem’d 
No faery picture: for young hope reliev’d 
With golden rays each figure fancy drew. 
°Twas then, with honest dependence flush’d, 
Oft would he cry, ‘ Ye visions, tho’ so fair, 
Perhaps ye promi$’d vainly! For the mask 

Of dark dec it, too often worn for you, 

Shall never hide one generous feeling. Far 
From this untainted bosom be the lure 

That leads thro’ flattery’s maze the cringing crew. 


© If my sincerer aims be ftustrate all ; 

While the corrupt, the versatile ascend 

‘To rich preferment thro’ the path whose dust 

I would disdain to tread—or, treading, shake 
Indignant from my feet; if every wish 

Urg’d by no mean ambition, should arise 
Unsanction’d; then, not sorrowing, would I hail— 
Then would I hail thy bowers, paternal seat ! 
Where I might yet retire, and ¢at my bread 

In privacy and peace.’ There might rest, 

My slumbering of honour undisturb’d 

By those who, prone to adulation, pour 

With a deceitful smile the cold applause ; 

Happy (the hollow sycophant unknown 

To those pure shades) as there, where dawning age 
First weav’d its wayward fancies, I review 

Thro’ the dim veil of years, each mellow trace 

Of childish joy and youthful bliss serene. 


There, where the veteran umbrage of the beech 
O’erhangs the cressed brook, that gurgling laves 
Its wreathed roots, or the long-waving limes 
Have darken’d their broad shadows, may I oft 
Attune the pastoral song; or, pondering o’er 
The ruthless times when Cromwell's hosts oppress’d 
My loyal fathers, bail in many a tone 
Pensive and deep, the visionary forms 
Of ancestry, that with majestic air 


Swim by the moonbeam thro’ the glimmering trees.’” 


[ Poems, Vol. 1, p. 144,145, 146, 147-]} 





THE GRAVE OF A GOOD MAN. 
Cri as her steps retire 


Far trom a world of pomp and strife, 
Religion shall herself admire 
‘That evening mild which clos’d thy life, 
Thy virtues, where thy relics sleep, 
Shall hover in the silent air; 
And meck simpliexy shall weep 
Thy gentle manners, lingering there. 
And there while veil’d in lucid white, 
Her bosom shali incessant heave, 
Shall young sincerity delight 
To deck her Mentor’s honour’d grave. 


{Cornwall Poems, Vol. 1, p- 164.] 
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